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lent autocrats and to-day forms the background of socialism.
Nor did Bentham share the fundamental creed of liberalism, the
belief in natural rights and the supreme value of liberty l ; and
not until the closing years of his life did he advocate the extension
of the franchise. He had strong cosmopolitan sympathies, and
wished to be the servant of all progressive nations. The French
National Assembly offered him the honorary citizenship of France,
which he accepted, reserving his loyalty to his native country.
Though he professed to be more of an American than an English-
man, and preferred the constitution of the United States to that
of Britain, he was proud of English ideals and of the English
language.2 He defended national self-determination and stood
for the emancipation of colonies. Nations, he maintained, were
to be ruled by moral principles and he was the first to use the
term " international law ", though he pointed out that it was only
called law by metaphor because it did not possess the same force as
national law. His views on war, disarmament, collective security,
secret diplomacy, and a " European fraternity " of nations were
those of modern internationalism. Bentham objected to expres-
sions such as " My country right or wrong" as evidencing
" a malevolence exercised on -a wide scale " which " sometimes
takes the name of esprit de corps, of nationality : sometimes the
higher name of patriotism ".
The final defeat of Napoleon in 1815 ended a struggle between
Britain and France which had extended over 126 years, of which
more than half were years of open warfare. During this epoch
Britain had acquired a vast empire and had become the first great
industrial Power. In the course of the century the changes in
social structure brought about a fundamental transformation of
the political structure of many countries. In Britain alone were
these changes effected without revolution, proving that her
national unity was more firmly founded than that of other nations.
Her fortunate history spared her many problems which in other
nations caused endless speculations. Her frontiers, formed by the
sea, secured her against invasion; no Britons lived anywhere
under foreign domination ; and apart from Ireland she had no
grave difficulties with national or religious minorities. Political
thinkers in Britain were not compelled to ponder the claims of
conflicting loyalties, as in Germany and Italy, where particularism
was struggling with the rising sentiment of national unity ; nor
1 Gf. Atkinson, Jeremy Bentham f Bis Life and Work, 1905, pp. 104-8.
* Gf. Elmer L. Kayser, The Grand Social Enterprise, a Study of Bentham in his Relation
to Liberal Nationalism, 1932, p. 32,